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East is out of the question" (ibid., p. 84). He suggests the explan-
ation, however, that the ardent interest of India in religion and
metaphysics and of China in ancestor worship prevented the
development of science. As stated in the passages quoted above, the
situation was no different in the West. Thus, till a few centuries
ago, the prospects of science were equally gloomy both in the West
and in the East.

"Then came a concatenation of events," says Mr. Parmelee,
"which played their part in preparing the way for the coming of
science, such as exploration leading to the discovery of America
and the routes to the East, the invention of printing, the renaissance
of learning, the discovery of the ancient classics, the revolt against
the church, the increase of wealth and leisure. These and many
other factors aroused men's minds and broadened their outlook"
(ibid., p. 85). Are these historical accidents or have they any cor-
relation with the West? The discovery of America was an accident;
it was not a characteristic of the West. Printing and paper, Mr.
Parmelee admits, were of Chinese origin, and "these inventions
slowly made their way westward across Asia and eventually reached
Europe. First came paper, which was the essential preliminary to
printing. Then came the various forms of printing. So that Guten-
berg's discovery may not have been wholly or even a large part
original, since it may have been inspired by these products of the
Far East" (ibid., p. 80).

The reasons given by Mr. Parmelee are simply historical events,
none of which was correlated with the West and none of which
had had to happen in virtue of any sociological law of Western
Civilization as opposed to that of Eastern Civilization.

It is noteworthy that Mr. Parmelee and Dr. Whitehead do not
hold that the East cannot acquire science from the West, though it
could not develop it unaided by the West. The East can copy, but
it cannot originate. Mr. Parmelee has borne testimony to the intro-
duction of science in the Orient from the Occident. He quotes Dr.
Whitehead as saying that "More and more it is becoming evident
that what the West can most readily give to the East is its science
and its scientific outlook. This is transferable from country to